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can show, and yet see nothing. Thus, I saw a wild and confused assemblage
of heights, crags, precipices, which they call the Trossachs, but I saw them
calmly and coldly, and was glad when the drosky was ready to take us on to
Callander. The hotel at the Trossachs, by-the-by, is a very splendid one, in the
form of an old [180] feudal castle, with towers and turrets. All among these
wild hills, there is set preparation for enraptured visitants; and it seems
strange that the wild and savage features do not subside of their own accord,
and that there should still be cold winds, and snow on the top of Ben Lomond,
and rocks, and heather, and ragged sheep, now that there are so many avenues
by which the common-place world is sluiced in among the Highlands. I think
that this fashion of the picturesque will pass away.

We drove along the shore of Lake Vennachar, and -onward to Callander,
which, I believe, is either the first point in the Lowlands, or the last in the
Highlands. It is a large village on the river Teith. We stopt here to dine,
and were some time in getting any warmth into our benumbed bodies, for,
as I said before, it was a very cold day. Looking from the window of the hotel,
I saw a young man in Highland dress, with bare thighs, marching through
the village-street, towards the Lowlands, with a martial and elastic step, as if
he were going forth to conquer and occupy the world. I suppose he was a
soldier who had been absent on leave, returning to the garrison at Stirling.
I pitied his poor thighs and further bareness,346 though he certainly did not
look uncomfortable. After dinner, as dusk was coming on and [181] we had
still a long drive before us, (eighteen miles, I believe) we took a close carriage
and two horses and set of! for Stirling. The twilight was too obscure to show
many things along the road; and by the time we drove into Stirling, we could
but dimly see the houses in the long street, in which stood our hotel. There
was a good fire in the coffee-room, which looked like the drawing-room in a
large, old-fashioned mansion, and was hung round with engravings of the
portrait of the county-member, and a master of fox-hounds, and other pictures.
We made ourselves comfortable with some tea, and went to bed at about eleven.
In the morning, we were stirring betimes, and found Stirling to be a pretty
large town, of rather ancient aspect, with many gray stone houses, the gables
of which are notched on either side like a flight of stairs. The town stands
on the slope of a hill, at the summit of which, crowning a long ascent, up
which the paved street reaches all the way to its gate, is Stirling Castle, Of
course, we went thither, and found free entrance, although the castle is gar-
risoned by five or six hundred men, among whom are bare-legged Highlanders,
(I must say that their costume is very fine, and becoming, though their thighs
did look blue and frost-bitten) and also some soldiers of other Scotch regi-
ments, with tartan trowsers. Almost immediately on passing the gate, we found
an [182] old artilleryman, who undertook to show us round the castle. Only
a small portion of it seems to be of great antiquity. The principal edifice
within the castle wall is a palace that was either built or renewed by James